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THE WHITE DRESS; OR, VILLAGE ARISTOCRACY. 


“In every country village, where 
Ten chimneys’ smoke perfumes the air, 
Contiguous to a steeple ; 
Great gentlefolks are found a score, 
Who can associate no more, 
With common country people.”’ 


In the good village of Clairbury there were about a dozen families, who 
constituted the elite of the place—the aristocracy, in the English and Ameri- 
can acceptation of the term—not using the word in the Greek signification 
of the words from which it was compounded. First, in the course of time, 
and accident, there was the family of the Governor of the State. In his 
family, the aristocratic claim remained entirely with his Executive dignity ; 
as for himself, he was a good plain farmer—could hoe corn with the best, 
or “crack a joke” with the jovial. Second, there was his brother, the rich- 
est and best man in the town. ‘The Governor’s brother, whom, for the sake 
of a name, we shall call Col. Trott, loved a joke as well as the Governor 
himself; and this characteristic seemed an hereditary trait in the family, 
and descended undiminished in activity to his only son. 

These families were aristocracy, for they were the best; the remainder 
of the class were good, but no better than their neighbors. Undoubtedly 
they were a little richer than the common people, for they expended more. 
There were the minister, the doctor, two lawyers, two merchants, and three 
or four farmers included in the clique. 

Included with, and of, these families, there were about half a dozen young 
ladies, who were the fashion. Their “noses” probably were ‘ counted”’ by 
one of the merchants in one of his spring purchases, as he brought home 
just six white dress patterns, of a “‘ new style,” and ‘* most fashionable article.” 

The next day, after the ‘new goods were opened,” they were exhibited 
to the three Misses Crawsons; three very pretty and amiable girls, only a 
little foolish for an American farmer’s daughters, about fashion, style and 
exclusiveism. (I did not find that word in Webster, but manufactured it for 
the occasion.) The new patterns were examined, admired, and there se- 
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cured. One left her sisters to conclude the purchase, while she went to call 
in two more, to secure the *‘ only thing of the kind.” The ladies came, ad- 
mired, and purchased. Only one more pattern remained, and one more 
young lady to be supplied. Her parents resided nearly a mile and a half 
from the village, and it was not convenient to call upon her that afternoon. 
But she must have the dress, and then ‘ the quality’’ would be supplied. 

** Do n’t sell the other pattern to any common girl,” said the eldest Miss 
Crawson to the clerk, who chanced to be the son of Col. Trott. ‘ To-mor- 
row we will go down after Mary Gleason to come and buy it.” And the 
ladies retired, delighted with their purchases. 

** Any common “girl!” ejaculated Benjamin. ‘No, I will not sell it to 
any common girl! And it was placed aside as sold. 

A few moments after, the merchant came in, and the independent clerk 
signified his wish that Col. Hadlock would look to the store himself, and 
went out. 

His first call was upon the only fashionable dress-maker in the village. 
The purport of his visit, probably will be conjectured by his subsequent 
movements. He returned to the store, and taking the only and remaining 
pattern of the white dresses, he was soon seen entering the house of “ Aunt 
Ruth,” the only negro habitation within miles. And ‘Aunt Ruth, and three 
neat, tidy daughters constituted the family.‘ Aunt Ruth” was an orderly, 
active, neat negro—a widow, and the nurse of all the babies * round about.” 
Her three daughters were the best help in the country ; and the second one, 
a namesake of her own, was a beauty of her color. Ruth Mingo was the 
most genteel and elegantly formed female in the country of any color; and 
withal a good and virtuous girl. 

The next day Miss Gleason called, in company with Miss Crawson, but 
Mr. ‘Trott was absent, and the dress was not to be found. Every nook, shelf, 
corner, and drawer was examined, but to no purpose, and Mr. Trott had 
gone to Greenville. ‘The week passed, and the ladies could not find Mr. 
Trott, and Col. Hadlock could not find the ‘ pattern.” 

Sunday arrived; the five dresses had been made, and the possessors of 
the fashionable article could not be disappointed in their display by the non- 
possessor ; and five prettier girls, and five more fashionable white dresses, 
did not enter the church that morning, than those of the three Misses Craw- 
son, Esq. Allen’s sister, and Julia Trott, niece of Col. Trott, and their new 
white dresses. In good season, but later than usual, and after most of the 
congregation were seated, “‘ Aunt Ruth” and her three daughters entered 
the church, but, contrary to their usual custom, Ruth did not enter the side 
door with her mother and sisters, but passed up the broad aisle, and crossed 
over by the pulpit to their corner pew. 

The indignation of those interested, and the amusement of the less fash- 
ionable part of the congregation may be imagined, as Ruth Mingo paraded 
with a demure step to her seat, dressed in a white gown, of the exact pattern, 
quality, and fashion of the five fashionable young ladies, who had passed up 
the aisle, a few minutes before. 

Mr. Trott defended himself from intentional maliciousness, by alleging 
that, in the first place, he did not promise not to give the pattern away ; 
secondly, that white girls were common girls in Clairbury, and black girls 
were uncommon. 


Kate. 
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LINES ADDRESSED TO A CLOUD. 


Wuere is thy home? O tell me where, 
Fair, fleeting, silvery cloud ! 

Floating so swift in upper air, 
Wrapped in a golden shroud ? 

Say, wast thou born of the tossing foam 
Of ocean’s crested wave? 

Where hardy seamen find a home, 
And oft, alas, a grave? 


Or didst thou rise in the far-off West, 
From some lone shady rill? 

When wintry winds are hushed to rest, 
And all, save the song bird, still. 

O’er lonely deserts, wild and free, 
Thy shadow hath been cast, [sea, 

And thy form was mirrorred in lake and 
Ere the king of the storm went past. 


And tell me, thou courier of the storm, 
Whose robes with sunbeams shine, 

What soul illumes that shadowy form? 
And snowy brow of thine ? 

I list for a reply in vain— 
No voice is heard from thee ; 

No sound to tell from whence thou came, 
Or where thou yet shalt be. 


But yet a bright and lovely thing, 
Mysterious cloud, thou art, [eling— 

Round which my childhood’s memories 
The memories of the heart. 





In childhood's hour, when life was warm, 
And all was pure and bright, 

I oft have watched thy fairy form, 
With wonder and delight. 


Deeming some spirit, from above, 
Was floating down to earth; 

Some angel, borne on wings of love, 
To souls of matchless worth. 

Fair cloud! I gaze upon thee now, 
With altered hopes and fears ; 

I view thee not, as once I viewed, 
In childhood’s sunny years. 


But yet, fair cloud, I love thee still, 
For all the visions bright— 

The rosy-tinted forms that fill 
Thy fleecy bed of light. 

Lovely and beautiful thou art, 
A tenant of the sky; 

Too pure for earth—a thing apart, 
Shrouded in mystery. 


Oh, had I been an eastern maid, 
Born in some orient clime, 

Where holy men have never prayed, 
And Sabbath bells ne’er chime, 

On Egypt’s plain, in Persia’s vale, 
Where sparkling rivers shine, 

Fair cloud! I'd raise my vows to thee, 


And worship ‘neath thy shrine. 
M. A. 





LIFE’S CHANGES. 


“¢ We ’ve found that all on earth 
Is subject oft to change ; 
Our hopes can scarce have birth, 
But something new and strange 
Will overthrow each favored plan ; 
All, all proclaim how weak is man!”’ 


Wisety did Solomon speak, when he said, “ Boast not thyself of to-mor- 


row ; for thou knowest not what a day may bring forth.” 


And it would be 


well, if we would all remember it, and not spend so much time in laying 
plans, not only for to-morrow, but for years to come. 
the changes of life. 


Various indeed are 


We have seen in the morning a flower turning its 
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bright petals to the sun, and have watched it for one short hour, and seen it 
wither and die. We have seen a mother beguiling, by the sweet tones of 
her voice, her infant child, until it fell asleep; the same evening we have 
looked upon it again, a senseless form of clay. 

We have seen a young girl, in the spring time of youth, blessed with kind 
friends and health, beauty, and all that makes life desirable; we have seen 
her at church, arrayed in her bridal robes, and, by her side, stood one that, 
ever and anon, looked upon her as the idol of his life. The golden sun, 
with effulgent rays, had scarcely sunk to rest behind the western hills, when 
that young pair were clad in the habiliments of the grave. 

And again, we have seen the merchant watch his ship, as it arrived richly 
laden with the treasures from foreign shores, and ere it could be anchored, 
it became a perfect wreck, and all was lost; and he around whom wealth 
had ever showered her brightest gems, whose hands had never been accus- 
tomed to labor, was compelled to dig the soil for his daily bread, and was 
grateful even for the poor pittance of the humblest laborer. 

We have seen the half-clad miser counting over his hoards of untold gold, 
not allowing himself even the simplest necessaries of life ; we have seen him 
clutch the key that held his treasures secure, and before the cords of his 
fingers became relaxed, he was a corpse. And all these scenes have been 
but the changes of a few short years. What, we would ask, are the changes 
of a life ? H. L. 





* POEMS, 


Delivered on various occasions, before the Mechanic Apprentices’ Library 
Association, by Members of the Institution.” 


** A Boox of poems, sister—pray, who is the author ?”” exclaimed Samuel 
Fuller, as, on entering his sister’s parlor, he surprised her absorbed in a 
petit volume. 

‘OQ, Samuel, replied Emma, you are just the one I wish to see; I have a 
rare treat for you. Here is a beautiful volume of poems, which I think val- 
uable for several reasons, aside from its poetical merits. In the first place, it 
was written by very young men. No one of them was over twenty-one years 
of age—apprentices you see, and they were engaged in manual labor too.” 

“Well, Emma, what have they produced ?—any thing that will honor 
Yankee land ?” 

‘Yes, brother, I think they have. Since I have been reading them, my 
heart has thrilled with delight; and the incense of gratitude has arisen to 
Gop, that I too am a daughter of New England, where I may claim as 
countrymen, these noble-spirited youths.” 

“‘Come, sister, you keep me waiting too long; pray give me a specimen 
of the poems themselves, from your favorite, if you please.” 

** Not so, Samuel; for how can I select the best where all are excellent; 
and more, I should deem it really wicked to draw a line of distinction be- 
tween a band of brothers, united as they are, by the ties of affection, and 
also by the fire of patriotism, which burns in their bosoms, with a true and 
holy flame, worthy the descendants of the pilgrim fathers; and by their en- 
thusiastic love of every thing beautiful and good.” 
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** Well, Emma, give me any specimen.” 

“Dear brother, then behold the modesty of its pretensions. (I think mod- 
esty the most brilliant and fascinating ornament that Merir can wear.) ‘The 
compiler says of the poems, in his preface, 


*¢ Not in the confidence that they combine 
Feeling and thought, from every error free,— 
Are they sent forth,—but with the strong desire, 
To honor the loved theme that gave them birth; 
To kindle freshly, Emutarion’s fire, 

And thus exalt the Institution’s worth.” 


“Truly, dear sister, there is a warm heart and an aspiring mind. Does 
the same tone pervade them all ?” 

‘** Yes, Samuel, every poem bears the impress of elevated sentiments and 
a refined tone of feeling, combined with a warm and affectionate heart.” 

‘lam really sorry, Emma, that my engagements will not permit me to 
stop and read it with you this evening; but | bespeak the loan of the volume 
for the first leisure moment.” 

‘-Certainly, brother, you shall have it, and I assure you, that you will be 
well repaid for the time spent in its perusal. I think they give much promise 
of future excellence in their authors—aye, by fancy’s eye | see them crowned 
with wreaths of unfading laurel, diffusing light, and joy, and gladness, through 
all their spheres.” H, J, 





THE ADMIRER OF NATURE. 


I stoop upon a stately hill, and looked 
Abroad, upon the wide-spread verdant earth,» 
Which lay in fair perspective at my feet. 


It was a lovely scene. The forest tops 
Swayed lightly to and fro, in the fresh breeze, 
And glittered in the sunshine bright. 

Green vales 
Were near, and from their fertile, swelling depths 
Arose the hum of business, and the sounds 
Of human life; and cottages of men, 
And steepled churches, stood among the trees, 
And, far away, in the dim distance, gleamed 
Old Ocean, with his sounding waves and sunny isles; 
And faintly might be heard his far-off roar. 


But most I marked a gentle stream, that ran 
Hard by the hill-side ; and still, flowing on 
Adown the vale, its waters gushed, and cheered 
The haunts of art, and nature, with their smiles. 


It was a little stream; and oftentimes 
’T was hid from sisht, by undulating waves 
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Of verdure, that above it proudly rolled, 

And by its own green banks; tut yet it was 

So pure, so calm, and on its tranquil face 

Was mirrorred forth, so brightly, heaven’s own hues 
I could not choose but gaze upon it still. 

And thoughts of all things pure came gushing up 
Within. 1 thought of modest human worth 
Gliding along through the broad vale of life, 
And, all unknown, dispensing joy and peace— 
Of “angels walking on the earth unseen,” 

And of the streams that cheer Elysian fields. 


Thus stood I long in meditation wrapped, 
Till I bethought me I was not alone, 
And, with my mortal eyes, on mortals gazed. 


There stood one near me, who, with steadfast eye, 
Looked on the stream—and so intently looked, 

I thought that fancy’s fires burned bright within, 
And from the “‘ windows of the soul’’ blazed forth. 
Or that, perchance, his spirit converse held 

With ghosts of olden river deities ; 

Or, haply, all unconscious of itself 

Was flashing on, enwrapt in dreamy thought, 
Down the famed stream, that by Parnassus flows. 
And as he turned to speak, I deemed his soul 
Surcharged with eloquence ; and that the voice 
Of poetry, and feelings all sublime, 

Were struggling there for utterance. He spoke: 
“] say !—first rate hornpout in that ’ere river!” “7. 





TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 


Who hath not watched the gathering shades of evening, and as the mel- 
low light, of the retreating sun, departed from the western horizon, and the 
shadows of darkness were stealing over earth and sky, felt a holy and bliss- 
ful influence spreading its light through the soul ? 

To me, the hour of twilight is one of sweet solemnity. I know not why, 
but as I gaze upon the beauties of the far-extended view, until all is lost, but 
the dim outline, and the lights and shadows of the graceful drapery of heaven 
become indistinct, and blended in the darker hue of the sky, I feel, deep 
within my soul, better and purer thoughts than are wont to be there at the 
busy hour of midday. Under these sweet influences, my heart bows in sin- 
cere devotion to the “Giver of all good.” A broader and more abiding 
sympathy is awakened for my kind. And as I realize our common bond of 
brotherhood, and recognize our common Father, more earnest, more trust- 
ful, more prayerful are my desires that all may come to a knowledge of the 
true, the good, and the beautiful. 

Are not these emotions the inspirations of truth? Come they not from 
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the deep and flowing fountain from whence all may drink and live? Im- 
planted within our very natures, is a reverence for the pure and holy; and 
when the soul holds communion with itself—when it yields to the influence 
of the beauties and wonders of creation, it cannot but forget the unhappy 
differences of opinion, with which men mar the beauty, and weaken the 
power of the sublime teachings of Jesus Christ. 

Often, when I have listened to the eloquence and instruction of the good 
and wise, I have felt, how futile, how vain were their efforts upon my heart. 
The rebellious spirit was too proud to be subdued. Man could not make me 
a Christian. But alone, with Gop—contemplating the beauties of His natu- 
ral objects, my soul bows in adoration to the Great Goon, and I can be 
naught but a Christian, in my aspirations for truth, for holiness. By these 
silent influences, JEHovaAH speaks to the ‘‘ witness within.” 

Can we look to the sky, and not see the impress of aGop? Can we turn 
to the grandeur of the mountain’s height, or listen to the cataract’s roar, and 
not see His hand in the summit clouds of the one, nor hear His voice in the 
peean of the other ? 

And whether we inhale the fragrance of the meadow’s lawn, and hill-side 
shade—watch the glowing tint of the floweret’s freshness—stand upon the 
mountain’s top, and view the grandeur of the rising sun—or watch at evening 
hour the loveliness of its retiring light—or, when twilight comes, and the 
darkling shades of night reveal the brilliant beauty of the sparkling gems in 
heaven’s blue, do we not feel the deep and holy influence of truth—of re- 
ligion? Do not our hearts bow in praise to THE GREAT CREATOR? Wakes 
it not the purer emotions of the soul, as we stand rebuked, reproved for our 
cold and confined love—our narrow prejudices? Is not the soul at such 
moments, elevated, purified, inspired? And then, as we commune with the 
‘Spirit which giveth life,’ doth it not create a holier and a broader bond of 
sympathy for our kind? 

It is then that self is forgotten—will is subdued; we can love—we can 
feel the power of His teachings, who could live—could die for mankind. 
We can yield to our brother, even as we would ask of him. 

Is not this religion? Hath not the ministering influences of the beautiful 
awakened a perception of goodness, of truth? Hath not the very poetry of 





truth given us a lesson in holiness? GRACE. 
STANZAS. 
“Eartnu! thou art rich in varied scenes, ) On light and golden clouds at rest, 
The beautiful and bright ; I gaze with raptured eye, 
Which, but to view, our bosoms thrill And deem them like the glorious blest, 
With strange, yet sweet delight.” Whose home is in the sky. 
But all thy lovely radiant scenes, The ocean’s fathomless abyss, 
Which Beauty’s magic brings, The wide blue arch above, 
For me but waken golden dreams Bring thoughts of regions limitless 
Of brighter, holier things. Where ransomed spirits rove. 
If strains of earthly melody, There is, there is a purer day, 
In tuneful echoes ring, A sweeter life than this; 
On Fancy’s wings I soar away My spirit longs to burst away, 
Where lofty seraphs sigh. And taste immortal bliss. 





CAROLINE. 
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This article was commenced as a continuation of the dialogue upon Fiction, in the 
second volume of the Offering. 


POETRY. 
A DIALOGUE. 


Annette. There, Ella, I have certainly caught you in the very act. Here 
you are writing poetry, and yet you are always disclaiming the cognomen 
of poetess. 

Ella. And very justly: but what makes you think that I am writing 
poetry ? 

Annette. Why, here are ever so many lines, beginning with a capital 
letter, and ten syllables in each. 

killa. Yes, so there are, but this alone does not constitute true poetry, 
and at best but a small portion of it. 

Annette. Will you be so kind, my friend, as to define the term for me; 
for at present my ideas upon this subject are in a very crude state. 

Ella. ‘That is precisely the condition with myself, but we can talk over 
the matter together, and perhaps the very endeavor to express our sentiments 
to each other may reveal them more clearly to ourselves. In fitting the gar- 
ment we may become more perfectly acquainted with the form upon which 
it is to be placed. You have now the idea that verse, and more particularly 
rhyme, is entitled the name of Poetry, whatever may be its spirit or substance. 

Annette. You infer this from the expression which I used upon my en- 
trance: but you wrong me. Iam not so ignorant, so childish, as to suppose 
that. I spoke ‘in girl’s phrase,” as when we say that there are but one, or 
two, or three poetical articles in the Offering; when perhaps there is some- 
thing poetical embodied in some of the prose. I spoke as we do when we 
say there is so much in the poet’s corner of the newspaper, or that some par- 
ticular book is a volume of poems, when there may be true poetry there. 
But I have a vague idea of Poetry as something very different from this. I 
can understand what is meant when I hear of written and unwritten poetry ; 
of acted and unacted poetry. It is an unembodied spirit, an ethereal essence, 
a cloud-phantom, a something too far removed from all the simple, though 
solemn, realities of life to be of practical use, or aught but a source of 
pleasure to the refined disciple of taste and beauty. 

Ella. Your idea of the spirit of poetry is like that of Dewey, who says, 
too many think that ‘it is some peculiar gift, some intellectual effluence, 


distinct, not merely in form, not merely in rhythm, but essentially, and in 


its very nature, distinct from all prose writings. Its numbers are mystic 
numbers; its themes are far above us, and away from us, in the clouds, in 
the hues of the distant landscape; it is at war with the realities of life ; and 
is especially afraid of logic,” ete. But [am more of his own opinion when 
he says that *‘ poetry is but one form in which human nature expresses itself, 
showing up in all its moods, from the lowliest to the loftiest, this same deep 
impassioned but universal mind. ‘That it tells us but that which is already 
in our own hearts; that its intermingled imagery, and the hues of its distant 
landscapes, that its bright and blessed visions, its dark pictures of sorrow and 
passion, are but the varied reflection of the beautiful and-lovely, yet over- 
shadowed, marred, and afflicted nature within us; that if it is inscrutable, it 
is because our own hearts are inscrutable; that its noblest productions, its 
lliads, Hamlets, and Lears, the whole world has understood—the rude and 


refined, the anchorite, and the throng of men. 
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Annette. But I thought that we were to “ take counsel together ;”” and now 
let us know each other’s sentiments, and please to tell me, in the first place, - 
what you understand by the terms poet and poetry. 

Ella. Poetry, as an art, I should define to be the art of giving life. To 
the true poet there is nothing inanimate in nature. Every thing lives, and 
has a being. He may turn to the dry bones, but they start up before him, 
with sinews, and muscles, and a complexion of more or less delicacy, and 
loveliness. ‘The wind blows over the man of prose, but to the poet it bears 
a wailing spirit on its viewless wings; to the one there are shells in the bot- 
tom of the sea, to the other they lay their pearly lips upon the ocean’s floor. 
The dew-besprinkled flowers look up to him with tearful eyes, and as he 
pleases are they tears of joy or sorrow. He lays him down under a tree, 
and it spreads its broad arms above him, and its shade is a mantle cast over 
him. ‘The breeze rustles its leaves, and they clap their little hands for joy. 
He has an acute perception of analogies, and resemblances, and sees what 
others cannot behold, until he points it out tothem. But his distinctive char- 
acteristics—the sine gua non—is the exuberance of life within him, so that 
he may invest with it all the outward creation. We have both noticed the 
motion which is apparently transmitted by a vehicle in rapid motion—as, for 
instance, a railroad car to every object which the observer beholds, and so is 
it with the poet. Though all around him is still, or dead, yet to the eye of 
his restless fancy, it lives, and moves, and holds communion with him, — Per- 
haps the most perfect example of this attribute is in these lines of Byron’s: 


“* Now, from peak to peak 
Leaps the live thunder. Not from one lone cloud, 
But ev'ry mountain now hath found a tongue, 
And Jura answers from her misty shroud 
Back to the joyous Alps, which call to her aloud.” 


Annette. Yes, that is beautiful and sublime, and we cannot peruse the 
chet deuvre of any standard poet, or open any well-assorted collection of 
minor poems, without observing frequent instances of this characteristic of 
poetical genius. 

Thus we have a continued personification—Virtue and Vice, Peace and 
War, Wisdom and Folly, Knowledge and Ignorance, Chance and Fate, are 
beings who go and come, walk to and fro, in the imaginary world, who think 
and speak and act with us, and so on of a list which might be indefinitely 
multiplied. In Burns’s Poems, Death and Dr. Hornbook, like us, take coun- 
sel together, and The twa Brigs o’ Ayr hold midnight converse. And it is 
when the galvanic power of the rhymer has produced this vivid impression 
of actual existence that we accord to him the high cognomen of poet. 

Ella. And he who has this power of bestowing a being upon inanimate 
creation, and abstract ideas, can also increase it wherever it actually exists. 
Burns gives life to the twa Brigs, but not to “ The twa Dogs,” nor to ** Auld 
Maggie.” Yet what a change is made in their existence. The brutes are 
brutes no longer. They are his companions, and he talks to them, and ' re- 
ceives instruction from them. And how he spiritualizes the forms of those 
who are verily but flesh and blood. A simple mountain girl becomes an angel, 
and he worships her. ‘To Highland Mary and The Cotter we will all bend 
the knee, but knowing that we only view them as portrayed by him, we may 
believe that they were not far different from other mortals. ‘That they were 
mortals their poet has never permitted us to doubt. There is natural life in 
every feature. He does not translate them, like the mythologist of old, to 
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the firmament above. They are still with us, but O! so pure and heavenly 
we can scarcely say they are of us. Such is the life the poet gives. A 
purer soul enshrined within a lovelier frame. A home beneath a brighter 
sun, and far more glorious sky. A residence in a land where the grass never 
withereth, and the flowers fade not away. He must be a holy man, for the 
world which is ever about him is Heaven. 

Annette. We have been speaking of Burns and Byron. Were they 
holy men? and pilgrims in a better land? Was Beulah ever before their 
eyes? and were their songs always the songs of Zion? 

Ella. I have spoken of them as poets, not as men. In some future con- 
versation we will discuss their characters, and perhaps those of other poets. 
Meanwhile I must maintain my assertion that the poet is a religious man, 
and that, in proportion as the poetical temperament predominates in him, in 
such a degree is he a minister. Yes, truly a minister, and one who minis- 
ters to the highest faculties of our natures. He may often be untrue to him- 
self—to the high calling for which he was sent, but in every dereliction from 
the right way, is he justly a sufferer? The light is in him which, in a greater 
or less degree, * lighteth every man”—but oh! how dark the cloud in which 
it often lies embosomed. Yet when it does flash forth to light more brightly 
the evening landscape, to bathe or scorch the earth with a lurid glow, and 
then retreat to the bosom of its murky home—however this may be, we 
know that the lightning has descended from above. 

Annette. You are right in your implied conclusion that the poet is blessed, 
even in his own peculiar blessings, when he consecrates his powers to the 
cause of virtue, truth, and to the promotion of real happiness. And how 
much more powerful were Burns, Moore, and Byron, when they sipped the 
inspiring nectar from a sacred fount. 

Ella. And when they have done it, they have uttered the words which 
cannot die. ‘There is much also that will live, though it be not holy; for 
Gop has implanted in us that admiration for his rare gift which will ever 
lead us to adore it, though we go, like the pilgrim to Mecca, through the 
haunts of banditti and homes of the savage, over barren deserts, and beneath 
scorching suns in our search for it. Or it may be compared to the opal in 
the fairy tale, or a gem in some dark cavern. Whatever the toil and danger, 
the fascination is also so great that in the desire to behold, if not to possess 
it, all else is forgotten. 

Annette. And this is why Byron, Shelley, Moore, and others, must be 
immortal. Alas, that before that holy altar there should have been so many 
vain prophesyings. But we were to speak of them another time, and now of 
the poet abstractedly. You have already compared poetry to the electric 
fluid in some thick cloud. The poet then is— 

Ella. Not the dark vapor itself. That would hardly express my idea. 
Thad rather call him the Franklin, who can bend the wayward element to 
his will, and guide it in its course. 

Annette. How few can do this, yet you say that poetry is the light which 
lighteth every man. 

Ella. The spiritual electricity is in us all; but the master-hand which 
can create that battery which will thrill the frame and make known to each 
the affinity existing between it and their own hearts—this true poet is too 
seldom seen. ‘True he speaks but what we feel, but we are a company of 
mutes. We can partially make known our feelings by pantomimic gestures, 
yet are rejoiced at the presence of him who has the use of every faculty ; 
and in a better way can express our thoughts. 
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Annette. ‘Then though you still believe we all have poetry within us, yet 
you agree with me that the poet possesses a peculiar attribute—one all his own. - 

Ella. We may both believe that, and yet not think the attribute the same. 
What is your opinion so far as you can give it ? 

Annette. | have ever looked upon the poetic genius as creative. The 
word poetry is, I believe, derived from the Greek word for I make, and I 
have considered invention as the poet’s rare prerogative. He has been the 
writer of the purest fiction, for his relations are of that which has not existed, 
and will not live. But I have not considered him so mischievous as the 
writer of prose fiction, because the real and ideal are not so artfully blended. 
The magician takes us spell bound into his castle, but he does not make us 
believe that we are still in the sober possession of our faculties, and sitting 
beneath our own roof-tree. We know when we follow the rambles of “The 
Culprit Fay,” or listen to ‘* The Mermaid’s Song,” that we are not with hu- 
man beings. We are pleased, perhaps instructed—at all events the desire 
to throw off at times the spirit-coil which binds us to earth, and live in other, 
mayhap fairer regions, this at least is gratified. And the possibilities of in- 
jury are lessened. 

I am not so denunciatory now as to condemn all prose fiction. I see the 
utility of the old romance, which takes the shattered remnants of tradition 
and places them in a durable frame, replacing only where the original is ir- 
redeemably lost. 

I can perceive the utility of faithful delineations of other times, or lands, 
and also of a correct transcript of our own. 

I might be instructed by * Probus or letters from Rome,” by “ The Per- 
secuted Family,” by “ Mary of Burgundy,” ** Kenilworth,” and * The Last 
of the Mohicans.” I can perceive a moral in Paul Clifford, and make a 
brother of Nicholas Nickleby. 

Ella. And it is, in even a greater degree, the privilege of the poet to in- 
struct. He may invent, but his fictions should always be fables, and disguise 
important truths. He should reform, though he may do it by moving and 
delighting. 

Dr. Lowth observes that *‘ the philosopher and poet aim at the same end, 
through different means. Each sustains the character of a preceptor, which 
one maintains, by teaching with accuracy, with subtlety, and with perspicuity ; 
the other with splendor, with harmony, and elegance. ‘The one makes his 
appeal to reason only ; the other addresses the reason in such a manner as 
to engage the passions upon his side. His argument is, with all due respect 
for philosophy, that poetry is more useful as it is more agreeable. Man, how- 
ever, never became a true poet without laying his foundation in philosophy. 

And, comparing Poetry with History, he also gives the preference to the 
former. History you know is the relation of things as they are; Fiction as 
they should be. But Poetry creates other and better worlds. History, says 
our author, is confined within too narrow limits. It can but treat of things as 
they have really been, while the subjects for poetry are infinite, and universal. 

Aristotle considers poetry something more serious and philosophical than 
history. Bacon coincides with Aristotle. ‘Thus: ‘ Since the sensible world 
is, in dignity, inferior to the rational soul, poetry seems to endow human na- 
ture with that which lies beyond the power of History, and to gratify the 
mind with the shadow of things which cannot be seen. As poetry, therefore, 
contributes not only to pleasure but to magnanimity, and good morals, it is 
deservedly supposed to participate in some measure of divine inspiration, 
since it raises the mind, and fills it with sublime ideas, by proportioning the 
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appearance of things to the desires of the mind, and not submitting the mind 
to things, like reason and history.” 

And furthermore, Aristotle says that poetry teaches moral philosophy ; 
not, like History, by reciting historically what Alcibiades has said or done, 
but by proposing what such a person, whom he calls by what name he pleases, 
would necessarily, or probably, have said, or done, upon the like occasion. 

Probably on account of this oracular method of instruction Poetry was 
anciently called the language of the gods, and poets were divines. 

Annette. | also have looked upon poetry as, in some sort, the language 
of the gods, because it is mystical, and supernatural ; but it is the language 
which they use among themselves, not a tongue adapted to us, and the aspir- 
ing intruder upon their haunts has caught it of them. I have perhaps erred 
in disconnecting him so entirely from his race, but he is not one like most 
of us. Cicero has said that there can be no poet without a taint of mad- 
ness, and we know how commonly they are tinctured with melancholy, and 
Aristotle has plainly called them madmen. 

And I have thought that the inspiration, or “‘ poetic fervor,” if not madness, 
was at least a sort of mania. 

Poetry has to me appeared a glittering and intangible thing, based upon 
something in the natural world, yet in itself foreign and evanescent like 
Aladdin’s castle in the Arabian tale. Or it is like the morning sunshine and 
dew upon the cobwebs o’er the vale, making that bright and sparkling which, 
though it before existed, was not even visible. Or it might be compared to 
the lens, which makes visible the animalcule in water, or the sunbeam which 
brings to view the motes which always fill the air. 

Ella. And I might compare it to the lens with which we look uvon the 
firmament above; making that more distinct, which before was dimly seen; 
bringing forward each portion of the constellated groups, and showing the 
adjuncts of our own, and the whole of new systems; revealing to us moons, 
and belts and rings; enabling us to behold suns revolve around suns, and 
systems around systems; and even discovering the distant portals of another 
universe. To be continued. 





A SWEDISH CURE FOR DUELLING. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


Gustavus Apo.puus, the conqueror of the North, regarded duelling as 
the ruin of discipline. With the design of abolishing in his army this bar- 
barous custom, he pronounced sentence of death on all those who should 
conquer in duel. Sometime after this law had been passed, two superior of- 
ficers, who had quarrelled, requested of the king permission to decide the 
dispute sword in hand. 

Gustavus heard the proposal with indignation ; he consented nevertheless ; 
but added, that he wished to witness the combat, of which he assigned the 
hour and the place. He resorted there with a body of infantry, which sur- 
rounded the two champions. Then he called the executioner of the army, 
and said to him: ‘ At the moment one of them is killed, cut off, before me, 
the head of the other.” 

At these words the two officers remained sometime motionless ; but soon, 
confessing their fault, they threw themselves at the feet of the king, begged 
pardon, and swore, to each other, eternal friendship. E. 
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PART FOURTH, 


Now evening winds again arise, 

And steal along with gentle sighs ; 
They kiss the tops of waving trees, 
Who whisper back low minstrelsies, 
While every fragile folding flower, 
With graceful bend now owns its power. 
But when, within the fairies’ dell, 

It swept along with tuneful swell, 

Upon its wings was heard to fioat 

Some strange but more enchanting note. 
Now, gladly up, towards the sky, 
Ascends the blended harmony ; 

Now, through the vale it sweeps along, 
While silent stands the fairy throng, 
And now, in gentle soft accord, 

It sweetly sinks upon the sward ; 

Anon, the strain and evening breeze 
Die far away among the trees ; 

And every wondering listening sprite 
Claps loud her wings, with wild delight. 


“ From whence arose that melody ? 
| Could elves produce such harmony ? 
O, if, from aught of fairy skill, 
Such notes as these their breasts could thrill, 
That melodist the crown should wear, 
And they as queen would greet her there.”’ 


Again, upon the silent air, 

Arose the strain—from whence, or where, 
They could not tell; yet kept they time, 
With measured feet, to every chime ; 

And when it swelled, with louder glee, 
And more inspiring harmony, 

The group danced gaily o’er the sward, 

Or circled round, in sweet accord. 

As though the deepening shades of night 
Glanced forth their twining forms of light, 
Their movements, graceful, light and fleet, 
Might well beseem some soft cloud’s feat, 
And changed, as doth a wreath of snow, 
When gentle winds along it blow. 

But when the glee-inspiring strain 

The harmonist had hushed again, 

They looked, though long they looked in vain, 
To find the minstrel of their train. 
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At length, within a thicket hid, 

Melodia they found, and chid, 

Amid their joy, the vexing sprite, 

For teasing them so long this night. 

She briefly told her little tale, 

How, far away, in some lone vale, 

She made and tuned the little lyre, 
Which might arouse, subdue, inspire, 

Or blended with the evening breeze, 
Enrich and swell its harmonies. 

And when her beauteous harp was seen 
The tuneful sprites proclaimed her queen ; 
And but deferred the coronal 

To hear the tale of “little Sel.’’ 

That timid gentle toil-worn sprite 

Had only reached the glen this night ; 
Yet, though they saw she nothing brought, 
And said that they expected naught, 
They thought her story should be told, 
And bade her for that once be bold. 

Her shrinking hand the ex-queen grasped, 
Another sprite her small waist clasped, 
Around her friendly wings were waved, 
And scornful sprites the others braved ; 
They silence bade, that they might hear 
What she had done the past long year. 


‘* OQ, sisters—ye who ’ve known me long, 
The simplest elf of all the throng, 

Who ever found her chief delight, 

When here we often met at night, 

In doing some slight helpful thing, 
Which might a smile, or kind word, bring ; 
And deemed it always rich reward 

To join your dance upon the sward— 

Ye know ’t was sad to me to hear, 

That we must part, a long long year. 

I dared not join the different bands 
Which strayed away to other lands ; 

I feared to stay here by myself, 

Or seek some other lonely elf; 

But, ere the queen had left the dell, 

I said that I would tend her well, 

If she my service would permit, 

Or thought me for her servant fit. 

I said that I would brush her wings, 
When soiled with distant journeyings ; 

I said that I would fan her brow, 

When cooling breezes ceased to blow ; 
And I would bring, each morn, the dew, 
To bathe her form, the long year through; 
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U’d guard that wand and crown—our pride— 


And royal robe, she ’d laid aside ; 

I’d e’er obey her least command, 

And task for her my menial hand; 

But, with kind tones, she said, ‘* Away ! 
With me no elf this year must stay.”’ 

I left the glen, and wandered far, 
Without an aim, or guiding star; 

And strove but to endure the year, 

By bringing to all else good cheer. 


I screened the flowers which seemed to fade 


’Neath too much sun, or too much shade ; 
I trilled amid the woods my lays, 

And laughed to see the mock-bird gaze, 
While he, in vain, essayed the strain 
Which on the air arose again. 

Whene’er I found some fledgling thrown, 
From its high nest, the crags far down, 

I bore, upon my unseen wing, 

Back to its mates, the trembling thing. 
If any insect came to harm 

[ brought the aid of wand, and arm; 

I spliced the beetle’s fractured leg ; 
Restored the spider’s broken egg ; 

I cured the hornet’s wounded sting, 
And nursed the fly, who tore her wing ; 
I helped the ant, with weary load, 

And raised again his crushed abode ; 

{ hung anew the wasp’s old net, 

Which was so worn, with wind and wet; 
I helped the daw-bug dig his hole, 

And burrowed for the poor blind mole ; 

I loosed the cricket’s stiffened thigh, 
And laughed to see him jump so high ; 
No thing, with failing life or limb, 

But found I was a friend to him; 

For aught distressed, beneath the sky, 
My breast was filled with sympathy. 


Once, on a mild and sunny day, 

From my old haunt I chanced to stray, 
And found, within the woodland wild, 
A sickly, poor, neglected child; 

The offspring of some servile dame, 
Whose time, and labor, others claim: 
For any any one, who saw her there, 
Could know the child of want and care. 
The girl had chose a lovely glade, 
Near which a murm’ring streamlet played ; 


Where fragrant wild flowers gemmed the ground, 


And softened sunbeams shone around ; 
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And yet she gazed with vacant stare, 
Not those nor these enticed her there, 
She hoped that she might warmer be, 
The sun shone brighter on the lea. 

Her tattered garb, and look forlorn, 

In me aroused no pride, or scorn ; 

] almost wept that she should be 

So crushed by guiltless misery ; 

And then [ strove the time to cheer, 

By singing lays which she might hear. 
I threw my voice into the stream, 

She o’er it gazed as in a dream; 

Then, though she listless seemed again, 
I felt my toil was not in vain, 

And knew that, in that very hour, 

In her was roused some dormant power. 
She came again the next bright day, 

To listen to the streamlet’s lay ; 

And plucked the flowerets, now so bright, 
Which I had tended every night. 

Then soon, e’en when the winds rose high, 
And storm-clouds gathered o’er the sky, 
The child would scarcely go away, 

But spent with me the livelong day; 
And I my joy could scaree control, 

I’d wakened there a human soul. 

’T was shining from her brightened eye, 
It gave her voice new melody ; 

Her smiling lip, and sunny brow, 

Told me the girl was happy now. 

But, ah! her frame, so light and frail, 
Her sunken cheek, so wan and pale, 
Could also tell another tale. 

I knew the woodland child must die ; 
That she beneath the sod must lie, 
Where now she sat, in chastened glee, 
To hear the water’s minstrelsy. 

Till then I’d never wished to wear 
The royal crown—that wand to bear— 
And yet, to save that wasting life, 

I could have braved all care, or strife. 
Naught could I do but make her seat 
Of softer moss, and flowers more sweet, 
Or make the streamlet dash, and play, 
More gaily, on its winding way ; 

Or bring the nests of birds more rare, 
To hang amid the tall trees there. 

And then I wished the child to know 
That it was me who made it so. 

At length it came Midsummer night, 
An eve so lovely, calm, and bright, 
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That still, with me, the child would stay 

When daylight long had passed away. 

The moonlight never was more clear— 

Never, dear sisters, even here. 

The soft bright clouds seemed to the view 

Like sculptures on the sky's stern blue. 

The earth looked green, though dark its hue, 

And sparkled, in the brilliant dew, 

As ’t were an emerald, bright and vast, 

From some great realm of glory cast ; 

And that th’ imprisoned light of day 

Within its crystals quivering lay. 

The zephyrs softly seemed to sing, 

As if they merely came to bring 

The young Night, from the glittering sky, 

And leave him, with a gentle sigh, 

Though not of grief, yet not of mirth, 

Upon the breast of waiting Earth.— 

I robed myself in beauty—she was there, 

And all around was so surpassing fair 

That I might not appear, even to mortal eye, 
Less brilliant than in fairy revelry. 

T stood beside her—met her gaze that night 

With one as ardent, and intensely bright. 

I fluttered round her in my ecstasy, 

"T was bliss to her the unknown friend to see. 

We held sweet converse, till the light of day 
Called me from mortal sight away. 

But after that the child could e’er commune 

With other spirits. Morning, night, and noon, 
There were bright ones around her from the sky ; 
She ever heard their angel melody, 

And as earth grew more lovely to her sight, 

It wakened yearnings for a land more bright, 
Which something told her soon would be her home, 
Where mortal pain or wo might never come. 

Her voice grew fainter, and she came 

Each day with failing step, and wasting frame, 
And I could mark how fast her bright eyes grew 
Of a softer light, and lovelier blue. 

The change her rude, harsh, peasant friends could see, 
And said the child would soon an angel be. 

They thought that angels watched her; e’en the grass 
Seemed greener wheresce’er her foot might pass; 
They said the flowers looked up with brighter hue, 
As though her form, and voice, they ever knew, 
And yet, when first my voice had met her ear, 
They said ‘t was but in dreams she seemed to hear; 
But now, with softened voice, and wondering eye, 
They stood whene’er the girl came nigh. 

At last her feeble frame refused to come 
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Again unto the lea—in her poor home, 

Upon a pallet rude, was laid the child, 

Though still with aspect as serene, and mild. 

I hovered round her yet—the blooming vine 
Around her casement I would often twine, 

I waved its perfume, on my viewless wing, 
Which wafting zephyrs seemed to them to bring. 
But she had not forgot—and still the child 

More brightly glanced, and sweetly smiled, 
When I was hovering near—and when she died 
They buried her the mountain stream beside. 
There I have planted flowerets, that their bloom 
Might beautify her grave, and their perfume 
Might fill the glade where she had loved to roam, 
The only spot that e’er to her was home ; 

Then turned away, my sisters here to greet, 
And pay the chosen qeeen the homage meet ; 
Though on my way I often was delayed, 

I met so many whom I wished to aid. 

My tale is told; I ‘ve nothing here, 

Not e’en that young girl's smile or tear.”’ 


Oh, simple goodness has a charm, 
Though it may be so still, and calm, 
More than the lays of sweetest lyre. 
Or aught that Genius can inspire. 
Ay! greater far, and surer still, 
Than aught that comes of art or skill. 


The fairies shouted loud and long 
She shall be ruler of the throng; 
She ’s won the crown, and Selanie 
This night our queen shall surely be. 


And then they placed her on the throne 
Where Crystallen had laid her stone ; 
Where Anthea’s rose its perfume shed, 
And where the magazine was read. 

Then Artiste said she ’d paint the scene, 
The fairy glen, and fairy queen ; 

Litera said an ode she’d write, 

Melodia said she 'd sing all night, 

And every fairy crossed her wand, 

While wings waved gently through the band; 
And there they danced, till stars grew dim, 
And birds commenced their morning hymn. 
"T was long ago; yet, in that glen, 

The band have often met again; 

And there, e’en now, Queen Selanie, 

And her bright band, hold revelry. 
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“UNSTABLE AS WATER, THOU SHALT NOT EXCEL.” 


SraBILITy or firmness of character is indispensably requisite to the suc- 
cess or accomplishment of any thing great or good. However praiseworthy 
the purposes and pursuits, however flattering the prospects, if firmness of 
character be wanting, disappointment, and not unfrequently disgrace and 
ruin, will be the result. It is a trait of the character, which, when linked 
with crime even, often excites admiration, and when united with goodness, 
always commands the tribute of confidence and respect. Firmness of char- 
acter is always accompanied by perseverance, and guided aright, they have 
obtained for man the greatest earthly blessings he has ever enjoyed. If we 
see a youth going out into the world, who possesses a steady unwavering 
character, and whose opinions and habits are all formed in favor of virtue, 
we may safely predict for him, in whatever situation in life his lot be cast, 
an honorable and successful career, at least so far as respect and confidence 
are concerned. But who does not tremble for that youth, however diligently 
and carefully the principles of virtue may have been instilled into his mind, 
who, ‘‘ unstable as water,” goes forth into the world, where he will be sur- 
rounded with temptations clothed in the most winning form? Who can 
vouch for the security of the resolutions of feeling and action that are then 
made? Who can confide in the many promises of moral goodness, however 
undissembling they may be, that are then offered to the anxious friends ? 

With a similar character, and under like circumstances, George B. left 
the paternal roof, to associate with strangers, and with them to make his 
home. By his parents he had been cherished with tenderness and care, and 
no small sum had been expended to procure for him an education that would 
fit him for any business he might prefer. They beheld, with fondness and 
pride, much that was amiable, attractive, and promising, but the chief defect 
in his character, a lack of firmness, had been left by them entirely uncor- 
rected, though it was constantly manifesting itself in his boyhood years ; 
though friends, who looked with less partial eyes, saw that this failing had 
lost none of its strength as he reached the verge of manhood, yet they 
dreamed not that it would be the cause of any ill, much less that it could be 
the destroyer of all his high hopes of usefulness and happiness. George re- 
ceived, from his parents, their parting admonition and blessing, and left the 
quiet village, and the happy home of his childhood for a distant city, where 
a lucrative situation had been previously engaged. He feared no danger, 
he saw no danger, for he was sadly deficient in that very important acquisi- 
tion, self-knowledge. Had he possessed this, the weaker points in his char- 
acter would not have been left unguarded, for he loved the paths of virtue. 
A short time only, he stood in the place of trial with a firm step. He 
yielded to temptation, while the resolution to resist hovered only half formed 
in his mind, not from an inclination to partake of the unhallowed -cup, but 
from a want of power to oppose the persuasions of those who would ruin him. 
Bitter were the tears shed in the hour of self-degradation and repentance that 
followed; but the true cause of the evil was neither removed, nor perceived 
by himself. All learn not wisdom from experience, so he gained no strength 
from the sad lesson of his failure; and when the allurements of vice were 
again spread before him, he again fell. And thus he proceeded step by 
step on the downward road to ruin; each transitory reformation shorter than 
the one which preceded it, till the last ray of light from virtue ceased to al- 
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lure him from danger, and his path became entirely shrouded in darkness. 
Then he required no call from the tempter to indulge in crime, for all moral 
restraint was removed. His ridicule of every thing holy, his daring blas- 
phemy, and his bold denial of the existence of Gop, would even cause the 
irreverent crew, who had become his associates, to quiver. He knew of the 
death of his mother, hastened by his own fatal wanderings—he had heard 
of the deep soul-harrowing grief he daily caused his father, but even this 
had ceased to move him. In him, all those faculties, which raise man above 
the brute, seemed to have been annihilated. Ah! who, of those young 
friends that were collected together at his parental home on the eve before , 
his departure, could have now recognized in that shrivelled, attenuated, and 
disgusting form, the happy and much-caressed George B., who was then the 
life of that social circle. And yet three years only had been numbered since 
that hour, and he was reduced to the lowest state of degradation to which 
man ever descends. As the last means of gratification were exhausted, so 
companions, pretended friends, deserted; and when, from a miserable inn, 
for accusing the still more miserable innkeeper of cheating him of his last 
cent at the gaming table, he was driven into the street, he found no one, of 
all those who had often shared his purse, ready to befriend him. For a short 
time longer he wandered a beggar and an outcast over the earth. Diseases, 
created by intemperance, were rapidly consuming his earthly existence. He 
saw his dreaded fate, and would gladly have exchanged condition and hopes 
with the insects that crawled beneath his feet. It is true that now in his 
hours of entire destitution and wretchedness, reflection sometimes came, and 
with it a desire to retrace his erring steps. At length, his much-abused spirit 
was released from its bondage, but only to warn others to shun the sad course 
which he, through his weakness, had been led to adopt, and then to take its 
flight to its Maker. J.-S. W. 





THE POET’S DREAM. 


‘¢O spirit-land! thou land of dreams! 
A world thou art of mysterious gleams, 
Of startling voices, and sounds of strife— 
A world of the dead in the hues of life. 


Thou art like a city of the past, 

With its joyous halls into fragments cast, 
Amidst whose ruins there glide and play, 
Familiar forms of the world’s to-day. 


But for me, O thou picture-land of sleep ! 

Thou art all one world of affection’s deep— 

And wrung from my heart is each flushing dye, 

That sweeps o’er thy chambers of imagery.” Mrs. Hemans. 


I rHovent it was the mild twilight of a Summer’s day, when I sat beneath 
the spreading branches of the old elm, which shaded my mother’s cottage. 
It was a beautiful spot—just such a one as I should think poets and painters 
would love to dream of, and ‘gaze upon; for, to my young imagination, it 
seemed like a fairy dell, and often would I listen, by the pale light of the 
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silvery moon, to the far-distant music that, ever and anon, stole by, on the 
evening air, like some sweet-remembered stream, that I had, in my early 
childhood, been accustomed to hear from the enchanted isle, as we used to 
call it, for the only resident was an old man of three-score years and ten. 
With his long white hair floating to the passing breeze, he would sit hours, 
and play upon a flute, that appeared to be his only joy on earth, we could 
never learn anything of his history, except that he was an Italian, and had been 
exiled from his native land, for the republican principles he had embraced. 

Twilight had deepened into night, and still I sat beneath the old tree, like 
one transformed, but a light touch upon my shoulder, by a soft tiny hand, 
aroused me from my reverie. I turned, and beheld! Oh! it was a heav- 
.enly being that met my sight all radiant with beauty. She beckoned me to 
follow her, and led me through winding paths, strewed with flowers, until 
she had lured me far, far away, from my cottage home; then, for the first 
time, I heard her voice, as she said, ‘* Come, I know what you most earnestly 
desire ; seat yourself by my side on the banks of this babbling brook, and I 
will show you what wishes have filled your heart during many long years 
that have passed.” 

I had no choice but to obey, and she pointed to the running stream that 
had, by a motion of her hand, been converted into a quiet fountain, and on 
its smooth polished surface I saw myself a joyous school-girl, with every thing 
which heart could wish, to make me happy. I looked long and steadfastly, 
for I was happy then, the demon Ambition had not entered my heart, a tear 
fell from my eye into the fountain, and the scene was changed. Again I 
was upon the stage of action ; I had finished my education, and school studies 
and books were left far behind, and—alas! shall I say it? but it was even 
so—I had become a gay gilded votary of Fashion, a heartless coquette; but 
this was not a momentary change—it had required years to transform the 
warin heart, overflowing with kindness, to the cold, heartless being, I now 
saw reflected before me. Many were the brave cavaliers that knelt by my 
side, but they knew not that the heart, that beat beneath the rich and brilliant 
embroidery of gems and gold, was as cold and passionless as the moonlight 
that rested on the marble beneath my feet. Their devotion to me was the 
subject of my ridicule, and nothing was neglected to show my power over 
them. This scene was too painful; I turned away; and when | again 
looked, oh, how changed was I from the being I had been. I was in a small 
elegantly furnished room, seated before a writing desk of rosewood, inlaid 
with pearl; beautiful and touching were the words that dropped from my 
pen; and when I sent them into the world, the good and great wished to see 
the fair being, that could look into her own heart, and bring forth such strains 
of pure and exalted poetry as none could breathe who did not feel that purity 
which accompanies a resigned spirit. 

But was I happy then? No, oh no—I wished to surpass others, to excel 
all, and to hear another commended was like wormwood to my wounded 
pride ; in short, though the world thought me good and happy, so little do 
they know the human heart, that even then, I was a perfectly selfish being, 
and cared for nothing but my own aggrandizement. 

‘One change more, and | have done,” said the sweet voice by my side. 
“Look, do you not remember ?”’ and she raised her taper finger, upon which 
glistened a ring of gold and precious stones. Oh! too well I remembered ; 
and quickly my eyes rested upon the fountain. It was a happy scene that 
was now presented to my view; all the follies of my youth were forgotten, 
the phantom fame had vanished, and all the other delusions that had beset 
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the pathway of the young enthusiast. I had learned to look at things without 
their glitter, to judge of men by what they were, not by the applause of a 
world, that. was ever ready to raise an object, merely for the pleasure of 
crushing it when tired, or when a more brilliant one chanced to enter the 
arena; for now that I looked upon my former conduct, I felt that it was the 
world that had made me a toy to dally with at will. 

I have said it was a happy scene, and so it was, for there I saw myself, 
not as a heartless coquette, not as a worshipper at the shrine of Fame, but 
as a humble follower of ‘* Him, who went about doing good,” for I had 
learned the great mystery of living in this cold world; it had cost me many 
a bitter pang, but it mattered not—the lesson was learned, and it was but a 
few words after all; it might all be summed up in the following, that the 


greatest happiness we can attain or enjoy, is to be found in making others’ 


happy, in doing good, and eschewing evil; in doing thus, we shall receive a 
reward far greater than aught else can bestow. 

I turned to my conductor, to ascertain her name, and how she became 
acquainted with all my past deeds. She answered, that her name was Mys- 
tery, and that it was she who had led me on from one stage to another, until 
she had brought me to know that all was vanity, and that presumptuous 
mortals should never seek to inquire into that which a wise Providence has 
concealed from them. | 

Again I turned to look upon that mysterious personage. She had gone, 
but a rough hand seized my arm, and I awoke, and found that my fire had 
gone out, my light also was extinguished, and | was groping about in dark- 
ness; but vividly did my dream rise up before me. And may it not teach 
me a lesson to profit by the past, and forbear to seek to raise the veil which 
conceals the future ? IsABELLA. 





EDITORIAL. 


HEALTH. 


“There, the worn body dulls the glimmering sense, 
And childhood hath not childhood’s innocence, 
And on the virgin brow of young sixteen 
Hard wrinkling lines and haggard wo are seen ; 
Sullen and fearless, prematurely old, 

Dull, sallow, stupid, hardened, bad, and bold, 
With sunken cheek and eyes with watching dim, 
With saddened heart and nerveless feeble limb, 
They meet your gaze of sorrowful surprise 
With a pale stare, half misery, half vice.” 
(London) New Monthly Magazine. 


Perhaps no question, concerning us, is asked more frequently, or with greater intet- 
est, than that of the influence of factory labor upon health.. We have given the opinion 
of an English writer upon English factories. We will now proceed to give our own 
upon American factories, confident that a few words upon this subject cannot be amiss. 
The difference between factories, upon the opposite sides of the Atlantic, will be per- 
ceived in the contrast between our own observations and experience, and some quota- 
tions we shall make from Black wood’s Magazine. 

In that Edinburgh Magazine for April, 1833, there is an article upon “the factory 
system,” the perusal of which is enough to sicken the heart of an American operative. 
Let those read it, who say that no plea ever goes up for the poor and oppressed, ex- 
cepting from themselves. A more stirring appeal could not have been made had the 
groans of the crushed multitude been coined into words by the winds which bore them 
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from their pallid lips. But much of that article is a remonstrance against an abuse 
which does not exist here—the employment of little children, “the waste of infants,”’ 
«the weak wretches, who are soon worn out and flung away’’—of making a laborer 
of ** weak, sickly, rickety, chicken-breasted, crooked, decrepit, spine-distorted Sally, 
scarcely nine years old, and that dwarf Daniel.’’ It is not perhaps known everywhere 
that there is a regulation in Lowell, and I believe a Jaw in Massachusetts, forbidding 
the employment of children under fifteen years of age, more than nine months in the 

ear. An improvement upon this regulation would be not to employ them at all. 
Upon the corporation where we work there are none employed, that we know of, but 
those of foreigners in the print-works. 

‘¢ But how is it with adults ?”’ 

We believe there is as much good health here as in any place with the same popu- 
lation. True, there are causes existing bere unfavorable to constant and perfect health. 
There is confinement for twelve hours in the day—at some seasons, including meal 
times, and that passed in preparing for work, and spent in going to and from the mills, 
of nearly fourteen hours of the twenty-four. And this confinement in a room without 
a free circulation of air—sometimes a room warmed with steam, making of each la- 
borer, as Monsieur Mantilini hath it, ‘a moist unpleasant body.’’ There is hurried 
eating, and sometimes in rooms at a far lower temperature than that of the mills. 
‘¢Then how,” it may be asked, ‘can the average of health be as great in the mills as 
out of them?” Because those physical laws which are violated in the mills, are almost 
equally violated thoughout New England. 

Many of the girls who coine to Lowell, from the country, have been taught by their 
good mothers that industry is the first of virtues, and that it is a sin to fold the hands 
one moment of the day; that unceasing exertion, from morning to night, is laudable ; 
and they are willing to work, believing also that ‘the laborer is worthy of his hire.” 

Many also, especially sempstresses, shoe-binders, straw-braiders, have been accus- 
tomed to labor, sitting in nearly the same position, a greater number of hours than 
those employed in the mill, and in an atmosphere quite as warm, confined, and im- 
pure; unless it is contended that the smoke of a cooking stove is less impure than the 
dust of a cotton mill. 

“ But this cotton dust—is it not unhealthy? even if not very impure ?”’ To some 
it is—there are constitutions to whom it is poison—and we would warn all with weak 
and injured lungs to avoid the factories. 

But we have known those, whose complaints were not of the lungs, who could 
work here when they could do nothing else. <A fellow-boarder said to us one day, 
‘‘ My overseer was unwilling to take me in his employment, because he said I did not 
look well. I do not think he has had more profitable help in his room.’’ And she 
“tends extra work’”’ all the time. 

A favorable circumstance in connection with factory labor is its regularity; ris- 
ing, sleeping, and eating, at the same hours on each successive day; the necessity of 
taking a few draughts of fresh air in their walks to and from work; and the lightness 
of the labor—for, notwithstanding the complaints which have been lately made, the 
work allotted to one is !ight—were it not so there would not be so many hurrying 
from their country homes to get rid of milking cows, washing floors, and other such 
healthy employments. It is light work—otherwise so many could not work here, 
who cannot do any thing requiring much strength. 

“ But yet there is much ill health, sickness and death here,’’ some may reply. 
True—but are the deaths many in proportion to the population? We give to the pub- 
lic the number of deaths which occur among the female operatives. The appearance 
of the girls is generally that of health and cheerfulness; but yet there is sickness 
here, and far more than there need be. In many cases where health is lost the loser 
is greatly to blame, and yet it is spoken of as a necessary result of factory labor. The 
desire to lay upon others the blame of our own faults is as old as Adam,’’ and we 
see examples of it almost every day. There are thousands of girls in Lowell at that 
age when their constitutions are maturing, when girls are always most careless, and 
when mothers think they need most care. Seven-eighths of these girls wear the same 
outward garment winter and summer. Half of these girls are not at all particular 
abont having their umbrellas and over-shoes by them in rainy weather. Many, who 
are not able to do it, will have extra work, and scarcely any are satisfied that they do 
enough while in the mill. They eke out the hours of labor by every possible con- 
trivance, and work as though werk was the chief end of woman. We have known 
girls to rise before the first bell on a summer’s morning—do, from choice, their own 
chamber work, be at work in the mill, brushing, oiling, ete., ten minutes before “ the 
gate was hoisted’’—stay, after “the gate was shut down,”’ till the watchmen sent 
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them out to their breakfast—then trot home as fast as possible—eat about five or six 
minutes—put on their Highland shawl, and bonnet, and go to knitting four or five 
minutes—then back to the mill, as soon as the gate is opened—and so on through the 
day. Five or six evenings every week are spent at meeting, or singing school, or 
something of the kind, and then, when the Sabbath comes, it is aught but a day of 
rest. They will attend a morning prayer meeting at sunrise ; then breakfast, and go 
to the Sabbath school; then to meeting again; then to an afternoon service, and after 
that to an evening meeting. Is it wonderful that health is lost? Ifthe mills are un- 
healthy, there is a very good reason why the operatives should do all in their own 
power to counteract the pernicious influences of their accustomed employment; and 
yet they never appear to think that any responsibility rests upon themselves. ‘ But,” 
they will ask, “‘are we to give up meetings, and concerts, and Sabbath schools.” 
“ Yes,’’ we reply, “if your health is failing, and you wish to preserve it.”” * But we 
had rather die than live but to work, and work but to live.’’ ‘+ Well, then, go on, and 
lose your health, but do not say that you could not have preserved it.’’ We well 
know that sacrifice and self-denial are demanded, when we ask that in the prime of 
life they should debar themselves of so much which gives to life its zest and gladness. 
But there can be, with moderate labor in the factory, moderate amusements and pleas- 
ures out of it. 

During the five or six years, which we have spent in Lowell factories, we have 
never employed a physician, and few of the operatives have had more to task the body, 
mind, and heart. We have labored at our looms through the day, and at our writing- 
desk, or work-basket in the evening. Not many have done more in or out of the mill. 
We were always thought consumptive in our chijdhood, and we attribute in a great 
degree our good health to our own care. Not the Gare which has led us to be fright- 
ened at a black cloud, or scared at a snow-drift. But we take an umbrella when we 
see the one,and a warm cloak and hood when we behold the other. We drink nothing 
but cold water, and this keeps the body in a state more able to resist the deleterious 
influences of changes of temperature—renders us less liable to colds, coughs and con- 
sumption, which are what we should all especially guard against. 

** But do the superintendents, agents, etc., ‘the powers that be’ over us, do they do 
all in their power to make us healthy, and comfortable?”’ I know not. If they can 
have our mills better ventilated, or make any improvement which may conduce to the 
health and well-being of those under their care, we would earnestly and respectfully 
request them to do it. We know that the rooms are spacious and high—we know 
that the air is not dead and stagnant—the constant motion of bands and drums keeps 
it contiuually changing—we know that the mills are not too warm for comfort in Win- 
ter, and that few places are cooler in the middle of Summer; but, with all this, might 
there not be some improvement? At all events, there should be, upon every corpora- 
tion, if not in every large boarding-house, a place for bathing. It is needed for ciean- 
liness, health, and comfort. Let us have it. Let the Merrimack company begin, by 
providing a nice bathing-house with all conveniences; and, if other considerations are 
not sufficient to induce them to do it, let it be granted as a boon to us, and then we 
shall not hear the remark which, unkind and untrRvE as we know it to be, is never 
heard with indifference, ‘* Tur Orrerine has never done us any good.” 

One more proposal which might be made is that of a diminution of the hours of Ia- 
bor. Yet we do not make it. We do not think the operatives generally wish it, as it 
would, of course, be a farther reduction of wages. Yet it may be said that, what they 
might not wish, might still be what they ought to wish. We are conscious of that, 
and were the factory operatives all young, unmarried, and always to remain single, 
and always without others dependent upon them, none would ask it more readily than 
we. But we know of widows who are toiling here for their children; of children 
who are toiling for their parents ; of elder sisters supporting and educating those who 
are younger, and dependent upon them; of young women toiling for the means to 
commence a happier state of life; in short, of many who, for various reasons, consider 
it a blessing that they may labor long, and diligently. There are many at work, among 
strangers, for those who are dear to them, with sinking hearts, and fainting frames, 
whose sickness of the heart is so well concealed that their wasting vigor is wholly at- 
tributed to unwearied exertion. If there could be some mills which would adopt the 
ten-hour system, leaving others to retain the present method, it might be better for all; 
and we would like to propose a plan, by which a mill could be kept “running”’ as 
many hours as at present, and yet employ the females in it but half as long. But we 
have no room now, and must defer it till the next issue of the Orrrrinc. Neither 
have we now said half that we intended to have done about the contrast between 
English and American factories. 











